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Memorabilia. 


(ae Genealogists’ Magazine for September 
begins with the lecture delivered to the 
Society of Genealogists last June by Mr. W. 
T. McIntyre, F.S.A., on Gretna Green wed- 
dings. Mr. McIntyre explains the choice of 
Gretna for the scene of these irregular mar- 
riages first, by its having been from time 
immemorial, a Border meeting-place; 
secondly, by a custom of systematic temporary 
marriages having grown up in the district— 
so remote as it was, and so seldom visited by 
a priest; thirdly, from the number, in that 
wild, unsettled country of men themselves 
wild and unsettled, who were ready and will- 
ing to act as “ priests.’’ Mr. McIntyre 
gives interesting particulars about a number 
of these ‘‘ priests,’? whom it seems a mistake 
to think of as blacksmiths. ‘‘ Smith,’’ used 
in regard to them, was, it is argued, a meta- 
phorical designation for the forger of the 
marriage tie. Gretna Green, as is well 
known, came into fashion after Lord Hard- 
wicke’s Act of 1754 had put an end to the 
scandalous marriages performed at the Fleet, 
at Mayfair, and other places in London. 
It remained the goal of eloping couples 
for about a hundred years. Lord Brougham’s 
Marriage Act of 1856 made it illegal to per- 
form a marriage there unless one of the 
parties had been in residence in the parish 
for at least twenty-one days before the cere- 
mony : this was a shrewd blow to the romance, 
and also to the chance of success of an elope- 
ment. It is curious. as Mr. McIntyre re- 
marks, that Lord Broucham himself con- 
tracted such a runaway marriage at Cold- 
stream. Lord Eldon and Lord Erskine, 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, and John Peel, 
are other instances. 


WE are glad to note (also from the Sep- 
tember Genealogists’ Magazine) that 
Steps are being taken to have parish registers 











microfilmed, This is done in London. Registers 
sent by post can in almost all cases be re- 
turned within forty-eight hours; those 
brought by hand can be copied while the mes- 
senger waits. Already since the war some 
irreparable loss has been sustained through 
the destruction in bombed churches of regis- 
ters of which there was no duplicate. Depos- 
iting them in a safe is not an assured protec- 
tion: we are told of a case where heat from 
an incendiary bomb caused the volumes of 
registers to shrivel, and stuck the pages to- 
gether, so that it is improbable the entries 
can ever again be read. Micro-filming is a 
very cheap as well as speedy process, and, 
moreover, the micro-film takes up little room 
to store. The Society of Genealogists is using 
for this purpose surplus money from the 
Pilgrim Trust for the production of the 
‘ National Index of Parish Register Copies,’ 
and already many micro-films have been 
made. 


MANY people will peruse with melancholy 
interest Mr. J. Chartres Molony’s ‘ All 
Those Evils’ in Blackwood’s Magazine for 
October—an indictment of France by one who 
has been, and still is it would seem, her 
friend. His criticism covers a good deal of 
ground, and part of it consists of interesting 
comment on the famous French sense for logic, 
They have always claimed, and we have 
admitted the claim, to be a logical race. But 
the Frenchman’s logic is entirely deductive: 
he lays down a principle and draws particular 
conclusions from it. But if the principle 
proves in practice to be wrong, the whole struc- 
ture of the argument crashes to the ground. 
And the deductive logician is gripped by his 
logic as by a vice. In plainer words he cannot 
scrap and improvise. We English really are 
just as logical as the French, but our logic is 
inductive. We do not form a theory of how 
the cards ought to fall. We simply note how 
they do fall, and then do our best with them. 


N Music and Letters for October Mr. A. H. 
Fox Strangways has a paper on Donald 
Tovey—a penetrating and sympathetic esti- 
mate of a remarkable man. He quotes a few 
of Tovey’s sayings; the best of which we think 
are: 
There are players who “bring out the sub- 


ject ” as if the rest of the fugue were not fit 
for publication 


and 


If people would make up their minds never 
to play easier passages faster than the safe 
pace for difficulties, the amount of bad com- 
position in the world would be almost as much 
reduced as the amount of bad playing. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


DRYDEN’S ANTI-CLERICALISM, 


NTI-CLERICALISM, in the form of 
exposing to contempt or insulting min- 
isters and priests of all religions, is a marked 
feature of Dryden’s writings. It was pro- 
bably always latent in his general outlook ; it 
becomes apparent and persistent from about 
the end of the year 1677. The object of the 
present paper is to suggest that shortly before 
that time Dryden suffered a disappointment 
through the instrumentality of the Anglican 
clergy ; the inference being that his new ani- 
mosity was due to the disappointment. The 
materials on which this suggestion is based 
are slight and vague and in some cases bad ; 
and the increase of anti-clerical passages at 
the assigned period is naturally open to ques- 
tion. (The general question of Dryden’s 
anti-clericalism is examined by Miss M. E. 
Hartsock in a paper, ‘ Dryden’s plays: a 
study in ideas,’ in ‘‘ Seventeenth Century 
Studies, second series, by members of the 
Graduate School, University of Cincinnati,”’ 
ed, R. Shafer, 1937, pp. 160-5; Miss Hartsock 
deals with its relation to Dryden’s views as 
they emerge in his plays, not with its growth 
at this particular period of his life.) 

Dryden was badly in want of leisure in 
1676. In the dedication to Lord Mulgrave 
of ‘ Aureng-Zebe,’ written presumably _be- 
tween 17 Nov., 1675, when the play was first 
performed, and February 1676, when it was 
published (Mr. Hugh Macdonald, ‘ John 
Dryden: a bibliography,’ p. 114), Dryden 
declares that he wants ‘‘ no longer to be the 
Sisyphus of the Stage ’’; he has ‘‘ some little 
hopes . . . yet remaining” -of writing ‘‘ an 
Heroick Poem ’’; but he will neither beg nor 
submit to poverty; and asks Mulgrave “to 
stir up that Remembrance in his Majesty,” 
that he should be a patron to Dryden, as 
Augustus was to Virgil (quoted from edition 
of 1735), From other passages in his works 
it appears that to write an heroic poem—an 
epic—was the great ambition of Dryden’s 
life; an ambition that was never fulfilled. 

What Dryden presumably desired was 
either an increase of his pension or a sinecure. 
There is some ground for thinking that he 
hoped about this time to obtain a position 
at Oxford. The evidence is provided by his 
prologues and epilogues for the University. 








There are nine of these: a prologue and epi- 
logue, 1673 (Dryden, ‘ Poems,’ ed. Sargeaunt 
pp. 221-2); a prologue and epilogue, 167% 
(vbid., pp. 224-5); a prologue, ‘‘ Tho’ actors 
cannot ’’ (ibid., p. 240), first published in 
‘ Miscellany Poems,’ 1684, but apparently 
delivered in 1676 (Macdonald, p. 69) ; an epi- 
logue, 19 Mar., 1681, published separately in 
1681 (reprinted in the London Mercury 
March, 1930; Macdonald, pp. 139-40) ; a pre. 
logue, ‘ Thespis,’ 1681 (March ?: see Mac 
donald, p. 158; Sargeaunt, p. 235); a pro 
logue, ‘The fam’d Italian Muses’ (appar 
ently after the dissolution, 28 Mar., 1681, 
of the Oxford Parliament; perhaps summer, 
1681; first printed in ‘ Examen Poeticum,’ 
1693; Sargeaunt, p. 239); a prologue, ‘ Dis 
cord and Plots’ (presumably between October 
1680 and March 1682; first printed in ‘ Mis 
cellany Poems,’ 1684: Macdonald, p. 69; 
Sargeaunt, p. 239). All of these are compli- 
mentary to the University ; but two include 
a special personal note. The 1674 epilogue 
begins : 

Oft has our Poet wisht, this happy Seat 

Might prove his fading Muses last Retreat. 

In the 1676 prologue this wish is much 
more strongly expressed : 

Our Poets hither for Adoption come, 

As Nations su’d to be made free of Rome: 

Not in the suffragating Tribes to stand, 

But in your utmost, last, Provincial Band. 

If his Ambition may those Hopes pursue, 

Who with Religion loves your Arts and yo, 

Oxford to him a dearer Name shall be, 

Than his own Mother University. 

Thebes did his green unknowing 

ingage, 

He chuses Athens in his riper Age. 

It must not be supposed that Dryden was 
attempting by means of this passage to 
obtain anything from the University ; but it 
appears to be the reflection of an application 
or intended application for some academic 
position. No similar passage occurs in any 
of the later Oxford pieces. 

Contributory evidence is supplied by ‘4 
Session of the Poets,’ attributed to Rochester, 
and dating apparently from the first three 
months of 1677 (Macdonald, pp. 220-1): 

In the head of the Gang, John Dryden 


appear’d, 

That Ancient Grave Wit so long lov’d and 
fear’d, 

But Apollo had heard a Story ith’ Town, 

Of his quitting the Muses, to wear the black 


Youth 


own; 

And so gave him leave now his Poetry’s done, 

To let him turn Priest since R [i.e 
Reeves] is turn’d Nun. 
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This Reverend Author was no sooner set | On the whole, despite Settle and two later 
y | writers (T. Brown, 1688; ‘ The Address,’ etc. , 


by .-- 


(here quoted from George Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham, ‘ Works,’ 3rd ed., 1715, i. 152, 
where the piece is called ‘A Tryal of the 
Poets for the Bays,’ and is attributed to 
Buckingham and Rochester; an allusion to 
Durfey in this version apparently belongs to 
later in 1677). ’ 
Dryden was frequently taunted by his 
enemies with having been refused ordination. 
This means of attack first appears in 1682, 
and is not to be confused with a much earlier 
accusation, that he had declined taking orders 
(this belongs to 1668; for it see Macdonald, 
pp. 187-8). The later attack was apparently 
opened by Elkanah Settle in his ‘ Absalom 
Senior: or, Achitophel transpos’d’ (pub- 
lished about 6 April; Macdonald, pp. 229-31; 
here quoted from the revised edition, also 1682, 
pp. 33-4). Here, after some praise, Dryden 
is charged with raising ‘‘ 
Saint, Int’rest ’’ : 
For which Religiously no Change he mist, 
From Common-wealths-man up to Royalist: 
Nay, would have been his own loath’d thing 
ceall’d Priest. 


Priest, whom with so much Gall he does 
describe, 

Cause once unworthy thought of Levies 
Tribe. 


Dryden is then declared to have aspired to 
the provostship of Eton (not named, but 
clearly indicated), 

Till wisdom deem’d so Sacred a Command, 
A prize too great for his unhallow’d Hana. 
A further objection was ‘‘ his plighted Vow ”’ 
to his mistress, Laura (the Duchess of Ports- 
mouth is perhaps intended: see [E. Hicker- 
ingill], ‘The Mushroom,’ 1682 (23 March), 
p. 13, 
Patroness, the French-Miss,”’ and Settle’s 
account of her connection with ‘‘ Ethiops 
Envoy’). The provostship had become 
vacant by the death of Richard Allestree on 
28 Jan., 1680/1; but Allestree had been fail- 
ing for some time and application might have 
been made for the reversion. Allestree 
endeavoured to prevent his being succeeded by 
a layman, the provost being also ‘‘ Parson 
of Eton Parish’ (Allestree, ‘ Forty Ser- 
mons,’ 1684, preface—an account of Allestree 
by Fell). Aubrey and Anthony Wood both 
state that Waller at this time sought the 
provostship, as, according to the latter, he 
had done previously ‘‘ after the Restoration ” 
(‘Brief Lives,’ ii. 278; ‘Athenae Oxon.,’ 
ed. Bliss, iii, 48, 1272); both writers are 
silent as to any application on Dryden’s part. 





“your late departed friend | And | Virgil ’. 





a Pyramide to his | 


1689: Macdonald, pp. 231, 158-9, 265), it is 
extremely unlikely that Dryden ever seriously 
considered applying for the provostship (the 
problem is discussed by P. Legouis, Modern 
Language Notes, vol. lii., 1937, pp. 111-5). 

Dryden’s failure to obtain ordination is 
again mentioned in ‘‘ Satyr to his Muse. By 
the Author of Absalom & Achitophel,’’ pub- 
lished about 24 July 1682 (Macdonald, pp. 
235-4). The poet is addressing his muse; 

Bawdy in Prologues, Blasphemous in Plays, 

So lewd, thou mad’st me for the Church 

unfit, 

And I had sterv’d but for a lucky hit, 

When the weak Ministers implor’d my Wit. 

The failure is thus placed prior (but how 
long is left open) to the publication of 
‘ Absalom’ in November 1681. In a later 
attack, ‘The Revolter,’ published in 1687 
(Macdonald, p. 254), Dryden is made to com- 


| plain that the Church had refused to ordain 








him in spite of his services in writing ‘ The 
Spanish Friar,’ which had been first per- 


| formed in March 1680 and published in 1681. 


But Gerard Langbaine, in his notice of that 
play in ‘ An Account of the English Drama- 
tick Poets,’ published in 1691, apparently 
places the refusal before the writing of the 
play: 

But the truth is, ever since a certain Worthy 
Bishop refus’d Orders to a certain Poet, Mr. 
Dryden has declar’d open defiance against the: 
whole Clergy; and since the Church began the 
War, he has thought it but Justice to make 
Reprisals on the Church. (p. 171.) 

Dryden had so far not bothered to answer 
this particular taunt. In 1698 it was revived 
by Luke Milbourne in his ‘ Notes on Dryden’s 
Milbourne (p. 9) quotes Dryden: 
‘* For the Cause of Religion is but a modern 


Motive to Rebellion, invented by the 
Christian Priesthood refining on _ the 
Heathen,’’ and comments: 

This is malicious enough, and would have 


been an Invention becoming Mr. Dryden’s Wit, 
had he been unhappily admitted into Holy 
Orders; tho for ought I know, his very 
Christianity may be questionable. 

Later (p. 19) he is a little more precise : 


Mr. Bayes has a spite to a Country Parson, 
because refus’d to be one. 

At last, in 1700, in the Preface to the 
‘Fables,’ Dryden takes up the matter: 

If I had taken to the Church (as he 
[Milbourne] affirms, but which was never in 
my Thoughts) I should have had more Sense, 
if not more Grace, than to have turn’d myself: 
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out of my Benefice by writing Libels on my 
Parishioners. (‘ Poems,’ ed. Sargeaunt, p. 278). 
The denial is not so complete as it appears 
at first sight. Dryden refers to Milbourne’s 
conduct at Yarmouth (he was superseded in 
the living there in 1691); taking a cure of 
souls is not the same as being ordained. On 
the whole it appears probable that about 1676 
Dryden was contemplating applying for a 
post for which holy orders were essential and 
that he withdrew because either he would not 
comply with the requirement or was actually 
refused ordination; he may have expected a 
dispensation, and thus have been dis- 
appointed. 

There is one difficulty about a position at 
Oxford about 1676. It is hard to see what 
position was open for Dryden; possibly the 
chair of Moral Philosophy, which fell vacant 
in 1677; but perhaps the reversion to the 
headship of a house or to a fellowship. 
Anthony Wood is silent as to any aspirations 
on Dryden’s part. Further, the taunt that 
he had been refused ordination does not occur 
in the satire which gives most information 
about Dryden’s life, ‘The Medal of John 
Bayes,’ 1682. But, although fairhy full, the 
piece is not a systematic biography of 
Dryden. 

Dryden’s writings about the end of 1677 
show clear signs of a breach with the clergy. 
Anti-clericalism is a marked feature of ‘ The 
Spanish Friar’ and of ‘ Absalom and Achi- 
tophel.’ Dryden is accused of it as early as 
1673 in ‘ The Reformation,’ a play attributed 
to a ‘‘ Mr. Arrowsmith ’”’: 

Mark it for infallible, in all you write reflect 
upon religion and the Clergy. (Quoted in 
Macdonald, p. 207; I have not seen the play; 
see also Langbaine, p. 171). 

But anti-clericalism is rare in the earlier 
plays. Occasional gibes may occur, and the 
Christian Priest in ‘The Indian Emperor ’ 
is represented in an unpleasant light. The 
most notable clash came with ‘ Tyrannick 
Love,’ performed in 1669 and printed in 
1670: Dryden was accused of profanity ; 
from the preface to the play, in which he 
attempts to vindicate himself, it is probable 
that: his accusers were clergymen. Unfortu- 
nately, their remarks are not extant; they 
evidently pressed their charges well home, 
for Dryden calls as witnesses on his behalf his 
own conscience and his ‘‘ outward Conversa- 
tion, which shall never be justly tax’d with 
the Note of Atheism or Prophaneness.”’ 
Dryden attacks the clergy in his turn; but 
the quarrel died down. The succeeding plays 





were no doubt offensive to the clergy on moral 
or philosophical grounds; but they contain 
nothing much in the way of a personal attack 
beyond a couplet in ‘The Conquest of 
Granada’ (Pt. 1, IV. ii.): 


Prayers are the alms of churchmen to the 


poor: 

They send’s to heaven, but drive us from 

their door. 

A change appears in ‘ All for Love,’ per- 
formed in December, 1677, and printed in 
March, 1678 (Macdonald, pp. 117-8). Alexas 
is speaking to the priest of Isis (I. i): 

And dream’d you this? or, did invent the 

Story, 
To frighter. our Hgyptian Boys withal 
And train ’em up betimes in fear of Priest. 
hood? 
And again: 
A foolish Dream, 

Bred from the Fumes of indigested Feasts 

And holy Luxury. 

It may be argued that these speeches are 
due to the exigencies of the drama and do 
not necessarily represent the dramatist’s 
opinions; and that as they are addressed to 
a heathen priest the contemporary clergy were 
not concerned. But when characters in a 
number of plays utter the same sentiments 
and are never challenged the first argument 
becomes weaker; and when the same senti- 
ments are repeated in the dramatist’s non- 
dramatic writings it breaks down completely, 
And the second argument can scarcely be 
urged in favour of ia writer who declares that 
“Priests of all Religions are the same” 
(‘ Absalom,’ |. 99). (In this I follow Jeremy 
Collier as against Macaulay), 

In his next play, ‘The Kind Keeper,’ per 
formed in March, 1678, but not printed until 
1680 (Macdonald, pp. 121-2), Dryden throws 
over all restraints. The piece is generally 
dirty and profane; the satire is largely 
directed against hypocritical nonconformist 
(the landlady of the boarding-house in which 
the action takes place is called Mrs. Saintly), 
but there are also attacks on the Anglican 
clergy. Thus Woodall, the hero, speaking of 
his pursuit of women (II. i): 

"Tis but a kind of Clergy-covetousness in me, 
to desire so many: if I stand gaping after 
Pluralities, one of ‘em is in danger to be 
a Sine cure, 

Later Woodall is seeking Pleasant’s favours 
but fights shy of marrying her (IV. i): 

But, in a civil way, I could be content to deal 
with you, as the Church does with the Heads of 
your Fanaticks, offer you a lusty Benefice # 
stop your Mouth; if fifty Guineas, and & 
Courtesy more worth, will win you. 
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Woodall’s amatory exploits are crowned 
with success and one can only conclude that 
his remarks were intended to be accepted and 
enjoyed (Lord Foppington in ‘ The Relapse ’ 
is differently treated; his remarks about 
divine service are intended to expose himself ; 
here I agree with Macaulay against Collier). 
From this time there could be no further 
friendly relations between Dryden and the 
clergy. There is no need to produce illustra- 
tions from his later writings. ‘ The Charac- 
ter of a Good Parson’ in the ‘ Fables’ is 
exceptional and ends with praise of the non- 





THE BRITISH CEMETERY AT 
ZANTE: SIR CLEMENT HARBY. 


R. E. G. Sebastian, D.S.O., British Con- 
sul at Athens, has kindly sent me two 
photographs of the British Cemetery at 
Zante, which are here reproduced. 
The oldest gravestone in the cemetery is 
that of Sir Clement Harby, and is dated 1689. 
Harby’s name is not in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ but 
Mr. Hilary Jenkinson, of the Public Record 
Office, informs me that according to Shaw’s 
‘Knights’ he was knighted on 21 April, 
1669; and from the ‘Calendar of State 


+ 





juring at the expense of the conforming 
clergy. 

Dryden possibly aspired to a post at 
Oxford during the reign of James II, but 
this was after,he had been converted to Roman 
Catholicism. Evidence is collected and the 
matter examined by Mr. R. G. Ham, Pro- 
fessor L. I. Bredvold, and Mr. J. A. W. 
Bennett in the London Mercury, March, 
1930, and Modern Language Notes, 1931, 
pp. 218-24 ; 1934, pp. 324-32 ; 1937, pp. 115-6. 


EK. S. pe Beer. 


Papers Domestic, Charles II,’ 1670, p. 327, 
it appears that on 11 July, 1670, the Levant 
Company certified that, being then Consul 
at the Morea, he was fitly qualified to be 
Consul at Zante, where he was residing, and 
therefore recommended him to the King for 
that purpose. The circumstances are 
explained by a letter from the Levant Com- 
pany to him, of 22 July, 1670: ‘‘ We are 
sorry for the untimely death of your kins- 
man, the late Consul at Zante; we have 
recommended you to his Majesty for the 
Office, and enclose his Majesty’s commission, 
which we suppose will not be inconsistent 
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with your other employment at the Morea ”’: | 
they wrote to him again (at the Morea) on 
a matter of business on 4 Aug. of the same 
year. I suppose that he divided his time 
between the Morea and Zante, and died at 
the latter place in 1689. 

The strange rendering of the Garter motto 
in the Royal Arms (HONIO  soITO 0 
MALO Y 0 PENSEO) must be due to the 
fact that the engraver took the stops between 
the words to be the letter o. 


STEPHEN GASELEE. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF TENNYSON. 


HURTON  Collins’s interesting book, 
named as above, collected a large number 
of passages chiefly Greek and Latin, in which 
Tennyson has been anticipated. In so doing 
he roused the poet’s wrath and earned the 
description, ‘‘a louse upon the locks of 
literature.’”’ For those who, on the other 
hand, delight to trace similarities of thought 
and expression in great writers, the follow- 
ing short supplement to Collins’s store is 
intended. 

** Ray-fringed eyelids of the morn”’ (‘ To 
*). Collins quotes ‘ Lycidas,’ but the 
phrase occurs earlier, e.g., the A.V. of 
Job xli. 18, and in the margin of iii. 9. 
Middleton, Marlowe, and Sylvester also use 
the phrase. Hardy elaborates the notion in 
‘The Hand of Ethelberta ’ 6: ‘‘ She had been 
watching the base of a cloud as it closed down 
upon the line of a distant ridge, like an upper 
upon a lower eyelid, shutting in the gaze of 
the evening sun.”’ 

“Tf aught of prophecy be mine ’’ (ibid.). 
Lee, in Dryden’s ‘ Miscell.’ iii., has ‘‘ If 
aught of Prophesie their [poets’] Souls 
inspire.’ Milton varies the notion: ‘‘ If I 
conjecture aught’’ (‘P.L.’ vi. 545); ‘If 
there be aught of presage in the mind” 
('S.A.,’? (1587); “If I read aught in 
Heaven ”’ (‘ P.R.’ iv. 382). Jonson has “ If 
I auspiciously divine,’ and at the end of the 
‘ Metamorphoses ’ Ovid had given a lead, ‘‘ Si 
quid habent veri vatum praesagia, vivam.”’ 

‘* Breathing spring’’ (‘The Poet’). W. 
Collins in ‘ Fidele’ has ‘‘ And rifle all the 
breathing Spring.”’ 

‘* Eglatere’’? (‘A Dirge’) is a corrupt 
form of ‘‘ eglantere’’ in ‘The Flower and 
the Leaf’ 56. 

‘* Little breezes dusk and shiver ’’ (‘ Lady 
of Shalott’) oddly recalls a line in the ‘ Anti- 








Jacobin,’ ‘‘ Fitful breezes brood and hover.”’ 


“* The shallop . . . skimming down to 
Camelot ’’ (ibid.), as the Prisoner of Chillon 
had seen ‘‘ white sails go skimming down,” 

“The dawning hills ’’ (‘ Oenone ’) occurs 
in ‘ Paradise Lost,’ vi. 528, where it offended 
Bentley ; ‘‘ Great rarities,’’ he says, and gub- 
stitutes ‘“‘ downs and hills.”’ 

** To follow right Were wisdom in the scorn 
of consequence’’ (ibid.), reminds one of a 
phrase in Chapman, ‘The Tears of Peace,’ 
171, ‘‘ But to the Devil or the Destinies. , , 
I’ll speak my thoughts, in scorn of what 
ensueth.”’ 

‘‘ Slow-dropping veils of thinnest lawn” 
(‘ Lotus-Eaters’). Herrick had associated 
lawn with water in ‘ Hesp.’ 939, of Julia 
bathing, “‘half in a lawn of water hid.” 
More like Tennyson is Keats’s description of 
the fountains in ‘ Endymion,’ ii. 617, as 
“watery gauze.”’ 

““The morning star of song ’’ (‘ Dream of 
Fair Women’). This description of Chaucer 
had been Denham’s: ‘‘ Old Chaucer like the 
morning star To us discovers day from far.” 

‘* As when a great thought strikes along the 
brain, And flushes all the cheek ’’ (ibid.). 
Collins gives the obvious parallel from the 
Homeric hymn to Hermes. Tennyson’s lines 
outshine Keats’s early effort, ‘‘ When some 
bright thought has darted through my brain,” 
and compare with Buffon’s description of an 
inventor’s great moment, when ‘‘a sort of 
electric spark convulses for a moment the 
brain, and spreads down to the very heart a 
glow of irritation’; the poet naturally re 
cords the visible flush rather than the heart 
action which causes it. 

‘“A daughter of the gods, divinely tall, 
And most divinely fair’’ (ibid.). Spenser 
had used ‘‘ divinely fair’? of Amphitrite, 
and ‘divinely tall’’ occurs in Tennyson’s 
early lines, ‘A Mystic’; both ideas ar 
joined in Quintus Smyrnaeus’ description of 
Penthesilea dead— péyeOds re cai eidos émher 
apounrds Te kat GAavarorse doin, Which Mr. Way 
renders, ‘‘ She was Faultless, a very daughter 
of the gods, Divinely tall and most divinely 
fair.’ 

‘‘She turning on my face The star-like 
sorrows of immortal eyes’’ (ibid.). It 8 
amusing to contrast this with a couplet in 
Pope’s Iliad—‘‘ Full on the sire the Goddes 
of the skies Rolled the large orbs of her 
majestic eyes.” We cannot seriously allow 
eyes to roll now. ; 

‘‘ Brow-bound, with burning gold ”’ (ibid.). 
Shakespeare’s Coriolanus was ‘ brow-bound 
with the oak ”’ 
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‘She raised her piercing orbs, and filled 
with light The interval of sound ”’ (ibid.). It 
is recorded of Mme, d’Arblay’s efforts to speak 
French that her looks ‘‘ filled up what her 
words left short.’’ So Shelley in ‘ The Revolt 
of Islam ’—‘‘ Though she had ceased, her 
countenance uplifted To Heaven still spake, 
with solemn glory bright,’ and the same 
notion appears in ‘To Constantia Singing.’ 
But still nearer to Tennyson is the reference 
to Garrick in ‘ Tristram Shandy ’’—‘“‘ But in 
suspending the voice was the sense suspended 
likewise? Did no expression of attitude or 
countenance fill up the chasm ? Was the eye 
silent ?”’ 

“In act to throw’’ (‘ Morte d’Arthur ’). 
The phrase occurs in Pope’s fourth Iliad. 

‘And, as it were one voice, an agony Of 
lamentation ’’ (ibid.). Cf, Lucan, vi. 571, 
“instar immensae vocis gemitus.”’ 

“And to the barge they came’’ (ibid.). 
So in Wordsworth’s ‘ Lucy Gray ’—‘‘ and to 
the bridge they came.”’ 

“And bowery hollows crown’d with 
summer seas’ (ibid.). Wordsworth has this 
in very different language, ‘‘ And here and 
there, between the pastoral downs, The azure 
sea upswelled upon the sight’’; and Ruskin 
has ‘‘ thymy slopes of down overlooked by the 
blue line of lifted sea.’? Everyone must have 
noticed this effect of looking at the sea from 
a height inland. 

“The mellow ouzel fluted in the elm”’ 
(‘The Gardener’s Daughter’). This was a 
pet line of Tennyson’s, so he probably knew 
nothing of Hurdis’s effort, ‘‘ And ouzel flut- 
ing with melodious pipe.’’ Thomson has 
“mellow bullfinch.’’ 

The summer night, that paused 

Among her stars to hear us: stars that hung 

Love-charm’d to listen: all the wheels of 

Time 
Spun round in station. (‘Love and Duty’). 


This fine description of a universe listen- 
ing in suspense at a crisis in two lovers’ lives 
reminded Collins of a passage in Wordsworth. 
Similar, and nearer to Tennyson in phrase, 
is Tamora’s outburst in Chapman’s ‘ Bussy 
d@’Ambois,’ as she awaits her lover: 

Now all ye peaceful regents of the night . . 


Extend your utmost strengths; and this 
charmed hour 


Fix like the centre; make the violent wheels 


Of Time and Fortune stand; and great 
Existence 


(The Maker’s treasure) now not seem to be. 
50 in Keats’s poem Lamia met Lycius, 

While like held breath the stars drew in 
their panting fires.”’ And compare this from 





Meredith’s ‘Rhoda Fleming — ‘‘ My God ! 
when I think of her, I fancy everything on 
earth hangs still and doubts what’s to happen, 
I’m like a wheel and go on spinning.”’ To 
Louis Moore ip ‘ Shirley,’ at the moment of 
his acceptance, ‘‘ all creation was exagger- 
ated: colour grew more vivid: motion more 
rapid: life itself more vital,” a quite dif- 
ferent conception. In his early poem, ‘ The 
Lover’s Tale,’ Tennyson makes the lover stand 
still and see the motion of all other things. 

*Tis the place, and all around it, as of old 

the curlews call, 

Dreary gleams about the moorland flying 

over Locksley Hall. (‘ Locksley Hall ’). 

Compare this from Leyden’s ‘The Cout 
of Keeldar: 

And when they reached the Redswire high 

Soft beamed the rising sun; 
But formless shadows seemed to fly 
Along the muirland dun. 
And when he reached the Redswire high, 
His bugle Keeldar blew; 
And round did float, with clamorous note 
And scream, the hoarse curlew. 
Keats makes sounds, not gleams, ‘‘ Wither 
drearily on barren moors.’’ Gilpin had 
noticed ‘‘ those gleaming, cursory lights which 
are so beautiful in distant landscape ’’—not 
bad for the eighteenth century. 

‘* A little dearer than his horse’’ (ibid.) 
is like Pope’s ‘‘ And loves you best of all 
things—but his horse.”’ 

‘* He clasps the crag with crooked hands ’”’ 
(‘ The Eagle.’). Mr, Vernon REnDALL has 
reminded me of Virgil’s ‘‘ Prensantemque 
uncis manibus capita aspera montis,’’ ‘ Aen.’ 
vi. 360. 

‘* And like a thunderbolt he falls ’’ (ibid.). 
Cf. Apuleius—‘‘ quaerit quorsus potissimum 
in praedam superne se proruat fulminis 
vice.”” Chapman had written of the eagle’s 
‘‘thundery stoop,’’ and Sylvester has “ the 
falcon stooping thunderlike.”’ 

‘“God made himself an awful rose of 
dawn ”’ (‘The Vision of Sin’) is well illus- 
trated by the opening of Hyperion’s palace 
doors in Keats’s poem, as he 

Came slope upon the threshold of the west .. . 

And like a rose in vermeil tint and shape, 

In fragrance soft and coolness to the eye, 

That inlet to severe magnificence 

Stood full blown, for the God to enter in. 
Rossetti describes sunset as ‘‘ The last incar- 
nate flower of culminating day.”’ 

‘‘ The league-long roller thundering on the 
reef’? (‘Enoch Arden’) reminds me of 
Catullus’ ‘‘ Litus ut longe resonante Eoa tun- 
ditur unda.’’ Dr. Louis Purser found in 
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Valerius Flaccus a line with the same sound 
repetition at the end—‘‘ Infelix domus et 
sonitu fremebunda profundi’’; but he 
thought Tennyson’s inspiration came from 
‘ Tliad,’ ii, 209: 

dos dre Kipa rodvpdoic Bow Oudracons 
aiyudr@ peydrdy Bpeperar, cpapayel 5€ re rovTos. 

‘‘That petitionary grace Of sweet ‘seven- 
teen’? (‘The Brook’) almost sounds like a 
counterblast to Byron’s ‘‘ In all the royalty 
of sweet seventeen.’’ 

‘* And rotatory thumbs on silken knees ”’ 
(‘ Aylmer’s Field’). This rather absurd line 
has a fellow in Campbell’s ‘‘ And slowly 
turned each circumvolvent thumb.”’ 

‘“‘ Pity, the violet on the tyrant’s grave”’ 
(ibid.) is traced by Collins to Suetonius on 
Nero, but Tennyson might have got the fact 
from ‘Don Juan’ iii. st. 109. Tennyson 
quotes Persius i. 39. 

G. G. Loans. 
(To be concluded) 


IBBONS.—From time to time I have 
noticed in Booksellers’ Catalogues de- 
scriptions of collections of samples of 
Coventry ribbons. I have at present under my 
eye in Messrs. Batsford’s Catalogue No. 104 
—seventeen folio volumes containing upwards 
of 36,000 examples of silk ribbons, every type 
of ribbon, that is, made by the firms of Rat- 
cliff and Dresser in Coventry from 1814 to 
1861. Ribbons have gone out of fashion, and 
it may be thought that in actual use they 
are not easy to make attractive. But simply 
displayed—yards of gleaming colour—they 
have a great fascination, and the man who 
first thought of them as a means of public 
decoration—the ‘‘ riband to stick in his coat ”’ 
—had had an inspiration. ‘‘ Ribboned 
wreaths,’’ too, seem to express more than 
wreaths without ribbons. There seems often 
something naive about their use—a trace of 

something the world has lost. 

PEREGRINUS. 


HANGING LONDON.—D. & B. Gladding, 
la, Kenbury Street, Camberwell. Founded 

in 1832, this hand-loom carpet factory is 
closing down. Carpets have been made for 
the Royal yacht, House of Commons, and 
Queen Victoria’s Coronation. Twenty-two 


looms have been offered to museums in 
London and the provinces, one will go to 
the Geffrye Museum, a few hundred yards 
from'where the firm was founded. 

J. ARDAGH. 





Keaders Queries 





AN IRISH PRELATE A SOCINIAN, — 

Speaking in the House of Lords on 
22 March, 1832, and incidentally referring 
to Whately’s appointment as Archbishop of 
Dublin, Phillpotts, Bishop of Exeter, said 
‘‘there was much reason to believe that 
a lately deceased Irish prelate was a Socinian 
at heart.’’ Can any reader tell me to whom 
this refers ? 

A. M. Coreman. 
2 Polestead Road, Oxford. 


HOTS IN GHOST-STORIES.—Could any 
reader interested in ghost-stories quote 
examples (not from deliberate fiction) in 
which shots (whether pistol-shots or rifle-fire 
or cannon) are heard ? 
H, &R.. Le; 


HE PHANTOM COACH, — I should be 
glad if correspondents would tell me of 
ghost-stories in which a coach appears. This 
appearance would seem to furnish a limiting 
date for the story, since coaches, I believe, 
were not in use before about 1590 or 1600. 
What might take the place of a coach in an 
earlier ghost-story ? 


H. R. &. P. 
HE SNOW-BUNTING. — (Plectrophenaz 
nivalis). This species of the family 


Passereformes is stated to be the most north- 
erly nesting member thereof, its nidification 
extending to within 10 degrees of the North 
Pole. It is a resident species in Iceland, and 
breeds also in the summits of some of the 
highest mountains in Scotland. In the winter 
great numbers migrate as far south as 
Central Europe, while in Asia the species 
winters regularly in Sinkiang (or Chines 
Turkestan) which is bounded on the south 
by the high chain of the Karakoram or 
Northern Himalaya. A _ few individuals 
undoubtedly pass over to the southern side 
of this chain every winter, information con 
cerning which I should be glad of, also as to 
whether the species has been known to breed 
anywhere in the Himalaya, presumably at 4 
very high altitude, as well as in the Altal 
further north. 
Wittram Harcovrt-Bata. 


E PIPSEE FLY.—To those who are sus 
ceptible to them, the attacks of this 
minute Dipterous fly, throughout the greatet 
part of India, are a perfect scourge ® 
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account of its blood-sucking propensities. It 
is so small that it can with facility make its 
way through the meshes of a mosquito cur- 
tain. I believe that it belongs to the family 
Psychodide, but there may be several species 
included under the vernacular name of 
‘‘ pipsee,’? the origin and meaning of which 
I should be glad to know. What are the 
scientific name and the family to which it 
belongs (or they belong, if there are more 
than one species)? While residing in the 
extreme south of India, ‘I was pestered every 
day by a species of minute black fly, presum- 
ably of this family, flying in clouds around 
my head while I wae sitting in a verandah, 
with individuals perpetually endeavouring to 
get into my eyes, though I never remember 
having been bitten by them. A native doctor 
suspended a small branch of a tree or shrub 
above my head, which he assured me would 
be efficacious in keeping them away, with, 
however, only partial success. Does anyone 
know the scientific name of this tree or shrub? 
As I was engaged at the time in collecting 
specimens of other orders of insects, I 
neglected to procure specimens of the fly 
under consideration for future reference. 


Witi1am Harcourt-BatTa. 


‘MHE PENNY CYCLOPAEDIA.’—Edited 

by George London and published in 
London (30 volumes), 1833-58. At 4 S. viii. 
(1871) 40, it is stated that Mr. Long has 
promised to deposit in the Brighton Free 
Library his interleaved copy of the Cyclo- 
paedia with names of contributors and addi- 
tional notes. But this copy is not now at 
Brighton. Present location of this and simi- 
lar copies desired. J. Arpacn 
ROBERT BARRIE OF SANQUHAR. — 
" Surgeon to 31st Regt., attached to hos- 
pital, Penricola, West Florida; died at sea 
May 21, 1775. Was father of Rear-Admiral 
Sir Robert Barrie, K.C.B., by his wife, sister 
of lst Lord Gardner. Any particulars of 
service and where he graduated would be 


wel 
come, Ropney Barrie. 


bs PORTARE IL SOCCORSO DI PISA.’’— 

What are the meaning of this phrase 
and the allusion in it ? It will be found in 
chapt. vii. of ‘I Promessi Sposi ’ : 

‘Il povero vecchio, quantunque sentisse 
bene a che rischioso giuoco giocava, e avesse 
anche paura di portare il soccorso di Pisa, 
pure non volle mancare .. . ”’ 


ON, Ff. 





IRD’S ‘ FIELD OF CHEVY CHASE.’— 
Edward Bird (1772-1819), according to 
the ‘ D.N.B.,’ painted a picture of Chevy 
Chase which was bought by Lord Stafford for 
three hundred guineas. It had moved Allan 
Cunningham to tears. The original sketch 
for the same was bought by Sir Walter Scott. 
Could anyone inform me: 1. Whether the 
picture was engraved, and by whom; 2. What 
has become of the sketch which Scott 


ired ? 
acquired 1 PEREGRINUS. 


SE OF ‘‘ MRS.” FOR UNMARRIED 
WOMEN.—Old nurses and housekeepers 
have often, though not married, been digni- 
fied by the appellation ‘‘ Mrs.’’ It appears, 
however—after having come to be confined 
in general to married women—to have been 
adopted sometimes by unmarried women of 
another class. Thus in the early nineteenth 
century Joanna Baillie took to calling herself 
‘“Mrs. Baillie.’’ Could anyone quote 
examples of this, and say how far the fashion 
spread and also who began it ? 


IGNORAMUS. 


ANNA SERAFFINI, WIFE OF PHILIP 

MARCI.—In a Catalogue of Seals in the 
MSS. Department of the British Museum is 
the following seal: 

11.599 (Early 13th cent) Creamy white very 
imperfect 1 x 14 in (Stowe ch 85) Pointed 
oval, a right hand and arm holding up a shield 
of arms; an escallop for Marci, see No. 11598 
( ) In the field a crescent. 

Sigill AFFINI. 

I believe the Seraffini family belonged to 
the Italian nobility. Is anything known 
about them ? A Philip Marci was one of 
King John’s ruffians. 

ArtHurR W. Marks. 

Auckland, New Zealand. 


HE ISLE OF EIGG AND THE MAC- 
LEODS, — There is a story that the 
inhabitants of the Isle of Eigg all took refuge 
from the fury of the Macleods in a large 
cave; and that the Macleods, discovering 
their hiding-place, made a fire at the mouth 
of the cave, which was kept up till every 
person in the cave was suffocated. Their 
bones were still to be seen there years after- 


A.N.w.we 


wards. Is this authentic ? If so, when did 
it occur ? Is there any monograph about the 
Macleods ? ee 


E FLYING DUTCHMAN.—Where can 
I find the best account of this phantom 
ship ? Am I right in thinking that it is 
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supposed to haunt only seas south of the 
equator ? References to it in literature 
would be welcomed. 

Rn, 3. 


“(UT OF THE DICE.’’—Is this a _ pro- 

verbial expression? Is it Scotch ? 
Scott uses it in a letter of 1812: ‘‘I think it 
is not altogether out of the dice that I may 
see you in Dumfriesshire this year.’’ Origin 
and explanation requested. 

N. 

‘* TOUBLE CAPED.”’—Writing in 1813 of 

Kemble’s acting, Sir Walter Scott says: 
“Tt is a pity he shews too much of his 
machinery. I wish he could be double caped, 
as they say of watches.’’ What is the mean- 
ing of ‘‘ double caped ’’ ? 

EMARKABLE FORECAST ON A 

TOMBSTONE.—A copy of the enclosed 
was given to me the other day, and it is so 
extraordinary in light of present-day events 
that I am anxious to find out more about it. 
If any readers could give me any par- 
ticulars about it, I will be most grateful: 
On whose tombstone ? Whereabouts in the 
churchyard ? What could have given rise to 
such words, etc. ? 

Taken from a tombstone five hundred years 

old at Churchcawbies, Essex : 


When pictures look alive with movement 


ree 
When ships—like fishes—swim beneath the 


sea 
When men outstripping birds shall scan the 


sky 
Then half the world deep drenched in blood 
shall lie, 
Heten RoTHERHAM. 
[The lines are obviously much later than the 
date suggested. ] 


“* (YOUNTING-OUT ’”’ RHYMES.—I should 

be glad of information concerning chil- 
dren’s ‘‘ counting-out ’? rhymes, such as those 
beginning ‘‘ Ena, Mena, Mina, Mo,” and 
ending with ‘‘ o-v-T spells our !’’: or ‘‘ Out 
goes he (or she)!’’ They are of great anti- 
quity, I believe. 

Tuos. V. Staton. 


= WANTED.—I should be grateful if 
any reader can give me the source of the 
following :— 
“ Praestat aliud agere quam nihil.” 
I came across it in Burton’s ‘Anatomy of 
Melancholy ’—attributed to Seneca, but cannot 
find it in ‘ De animi tranquillitate’ nor ‘ De 
vita Beata,’ etc 





James R. WHITWELL. 


Replies. 





—__—___... 


THE GLASTONBURY THORN, 
(clxxix. 188.) 


N ‘Chambers’ Encyclopaedia,’ new edition, 

1924, vol. v., p. 254, the statement is 
made : 

... it was hither, says William of Malmes- 
bury, that Joseph of Arimathea came bearing 
the Holy Grail, here that he founded the first 
Christian Church in Britain. On Wearyallhill 
he planted his pilgrim’s staff; it took root and 
grew into the Holy Thorn, which blossomed 
miraculously every Old Christmas Eve until it 
was cut down by a Puritan. Grafts from it 
flourish still, 

William of Malmesbury died about 114 
and was the author of De Antiquitate Glas- 
toniensis Ecclesiae, apparently written be 
tween 1129 and 1139, according to Miss Kate 
Norgate’s article on him in the ‘ Dict. Nat. 
Biog.,’ vol. lxi., p. 351 (1900); but that 
article does not mention the legend, 

In the 14th edition of the ‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica,’ vol. x., pp. 421-422, the Rev. 
Dom, E. Horns, F.s.a., of Downside Abbey, 
deals at great length with Glastonbury’s 
two legends of King Arthur and St. Joseph. 
He says they were 

unknown to William of Malmesbury when 
he wrote his book, ‘On the Antiquity of the 
Church of Glastonbury,’3 about the year 1125, 
although he had free access to all the Abbey’s 
records before the Great Fire... . After his 
death his work was re-edited and details were 
added to show that the missionaries were not 
the builders, but merely the restorers of the 
old wattle church which had been built a 
century before by companions of St. Philip the 
Apostle, who had placed Joseph of Arimathea 
at their head. 

The great fire at Glastonbury was in 1184, 
about forty years after the death of William 
of Malmesbury. The missionaries, so the 
legend says, were sent in the year 166 by the 
Pope on the request of King Lucius. 

In another part of the ‘ Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica’ article an extract is given from 
the Rev. J. Armitage Robinson’s ‘ Two Glar 
tonbury Legends,’ p. 50 (1926): ‘‘Our 
earliest date for any of them is 1191.” 

The Holy Thorn Tree was undoubtedly a 
fact, and its existence is proved, but its 
supposedly miraculous origin does not stand 
up to modern botanical research. 

Elias Ashmole (1617-1692) recorded that on 
St. Stephen’s Day, 1672, he received a haw 
thorn branch bearing leaves, buds, expanded 
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flowers and plump red berries, taken from 
a tree grown by Sir Lancelot Lake at Edg- 
worth (now called Edgware), from a slip 
taken from the Glastonbury tree about sixty 
years previously, 


" Peter Collinson (1694-1768), the Quaker | 


naturalist and botanist, wrote of ‘‘ Wearyall 
Hill, an eminence so called (if we will believe 
the monkish writers) from St. Joseph .. . 
Here St. Joseph struck his stick into the 
ern...” 

A metrical ‘ Lyfe of Joseph of Arimathea ’ 
(published about 1520) alludes to three haw- 
thorn trees that flowered at Christmas. This 
and various other documentary evidence is 
quoted by W. Carew Hazlitt in ‘ Faiths and 
Folklore,’ vol. i., p. 275 (1905). 

A lengthy statement of investigations made 
locally by a Mr. Eyston was contained in 
Hearne’s ‘ History and Antiquities of Glas- 
tonbury’ (published 1722), as 

an Account of the Miraculous Thorn, that 
blows still on Christmas Day, and the Wonder- 
ful Watnut Tree, that annually used to blow 
upon Sr. Barnapy’s Day. 

The statement says: 

I was told by the innkeeper, where I set up 
my horses, who rents a considerable part of the 
enclosure of the late dissolved Abbey, that St. 
Joseph of Arimathea landed not far from the 
town, at a place where there was an oak 
planted in memory of his landing, called the 
Oak of Avalon; that he ee and his com- 
panions marched thence to a hill near a mile 
on the south side of the town, and there being 
weary, rested themselves; which: gave the hill 
the name of Weary-all-hill; that St. Joseph 
stuck on the hill his ataff, being a dry haw- 
thorn-stick, which grew, amd constantly budded 
and blowed upon Christmas Day; but, in the 
eae of the Civil Wars, that thorn was grubbed 

p. 

However, there were, in the town and neigh- 
bourhood, several trees raised from that thorn, 
which yearly budded and blowed upon Christ- 
mas Day, as the old root did. ‘ 

Eyston’s statement gave details of enquiries 
made by him and information (some divert- 
ing and grotesque) supplied to him by 
various persons whose names he gave. 

Amongst this it was asserted that in Queen 
Elizabeth's days the thorn had a large 
double trunk, but ‘‘a saint-like Puritan ” 
cut down the larger and would have felled 
the smaller had not his leg been (? mysteri- 
ously) cut, and a big chip from the trunk 
knocked out one of his eyes ! 

The fallen trunk lay there for over thirty 
years and flourished as before ! 

In the Gentleman’s Magazine, January, 
1753, referring to the new style calendar, it 











is stated many people went to Glastonbury 
on Christmas Day (new style) to see the 
Thorn, but it did not come into blossom till 
5 Jan. (new style), which was the old style 
Christmas Day. 

Botanists distinguish the Glastonbury 
Thorn as Crataegus Praecor, and regard it 
as a variant or ‘‘sport’’ from the common 
Hawthorn, as it can be grown from slips 
(cuttings) or be grafted on other stocks, but 
does not come true from seed. It is in a 
similar category to the many ‘‘sports”’ or 
freaks of colour found amongst our 
November-blooming Chrysanthemums, or the 
Albino (white-flowered) varieties of orchids. 
Instances are known of oak trees in the New 
Forest that burst into leaf in mid-winter. 
There are young trees of the Glastonbury 
Thorn now in existence in many places, which 
retain to same extent at least the precocious 
habit of coming into leaf and blossom early 
in the year. 

G. M. 


REGED (clxxix. 137, 195).—In Archaeo- 
logia Afliana or Miscellaneous Tracts 
relating to Antiquity,’ published by the Soci- 
ety of Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
New Series, part 22, February, 1876 (bound 
as vol, vii) there is an interesting paper by 
William Hilton Dyer Longstaff called, rather 
misleadingly, ‘‘ Durham and Sadberge,’’ but 
actually an attempt to work out the succes- 
sion and dates of the early Anglian Kings of 
Bernicia and Deira (Northumbria) from 
‘*the Genealogies of 737 which are appended 
to the History of the Britons usually quoted 
as Nennius.’’ I do not know how far these 
genealogies and Longstaff’s conclusions are 
accepted by modern authorities, but at any 
rate this paper gives the opinion of a student 
of 1876. Longstaffe gives four Kings of Ber- 
nicia: Aealdldric (sic), 568-572; Deodric, 
572-579;  Fridolguald, 579-585; Hussa, 
585-592. He writes (p. 102): 
The following passage of the Genealogies 
. immediately succeeds the record of Hussa : 
“Contra illos quatuor reges Urbgen, et 
Riderch Hen, et Guallauc et Morcant dimi- 
caverunt.” 

There is now a tendency to apply the words 

quatuor reges to the four British kings, leaving 
illos applicable to Hussa’s predecessors 
generally. 
Thus Longstaff translated this passage: 
‘* Four [British] kings Urbgen, and Riderch 
Hen, and Guallauc and Morcant fought 
against these [four Anglian kings Aealdric, 
Deodric, Fridolguald and Hussa].”’ 
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In another place (p. 101) Longstaff says: 

Of the four British kings who are mentioned 
by the Nennian Genealogist of 737 as warring 
with Ida’s successors [Ida king of Bernicia] 
Riderch Hen is the only one who occurs in any 
‘other grave prose, and he occurs in Adamnan's 
Life of St. Columba and Josceline’s less trust- 
worthy Life of St. Kentigern. He may fairly 
be considered as living until 600 or so. He was 
king of Strathclyde, and reigned at Alclyde or 
Dumbarton. His kingdom, apparently on good 
grounds, is considered in Scotland, to have been 
consolidated, by the Battle of Arderydd in 573, 
and by the ruin of the petty states of which 
Urien’s [Urbgen’s] Reged was one. 


On this subject he continues (p. 103) : 


So long as we hold to the old authorities, we 
can understand that the effect of the great 
battle of Arderydd in 573 was to amalgamate 
the British kingdoms. It is clear that Urien 
{[Urbgen] was murdered in  Theodric’s 
[Deodric’s] reign, and the date of Theodric’s 
[Deodric’s] accession, 572, synchronizes and 
places the murder at its commencement. 
“Dendric contra illum Urbgen cum filiis 
dimicabat fortiter.” “ At that time, one while 
the foes, at another the citizens, were van- 
quished. And he [Urbgen] shut them up for 
three days and three nights in the isle 
Medcaut, and while he was on the expedition 
he had his throat cut (jugulatus est) at the 
instigation of Morcant, out of envy, because in 
him above all the kings was the greatest valour 
in the prosecution of war.”’ As to the locality 
of all this, the Genealogist afterwards states 
that S. Cuthbert died “ in the isle of Medcaut.” 
Strictly, S. Cuthbert died at Farne Island, but 
it is obvious that the stronghold of Holy Island 
is alluded to#y the Genealogist . . . any doubt 
is removed by the annals of Tighernac when in 
mentioning the foundation of the see of Lindis- 
farne they say “Inis Metgoit (Insola Megoet, 
Ann, Ulst.) fundata est.” 

Now our old Genealogist is remarkably borne 
out by the song upon the death of Urien which 
is preserved in the Red Book of Hergest xii. 
{The Four Ancient Books of Wales, edited by 
Skene, i, 355. The Red Book of Hergest was 
compiled in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies for the Vaughans of Hergest Court, as it 
is said.] As in the Cymric Genealogies of 977, 
Urien is stated:to have been the son of Cyn- 
varch. The poet represents himself as a 
messenger bearing with him the head of Urien; 
‘““A head I bear on my arm, he that overcame 
the land of Bryneich—the head, the most 
powerful pillar of Prydain. A head I bear from 
the Riw, with his lips foaming with blood. 
Woe to Reged. Woe my hand that the 
father of Owain is slain. In Aber Lleu has 
Urien been slain .. . Gwallawg, the horseman 
of tumult, would drive onward... . Morgant 
and his men would drive onward, collecting a 
host to burn my lands: he was a mouse that 
scratched against a rock....The ardent 
spirit of Urien! it is sadness to me: there is 
commotion in every region, in pursuit of 
Llovan Llawdivro. . 


.. This hearth, will not 








the slender brambles cover it? Burning wood. 
used to be on it, which Reged was accustomed 
to give.” 

Here it plainly appears that “ jugulatus,” 
the word used by the Genealogist, was in 
accordance with the wild minstrelsy which 
mourned over the death of Urien. . .. Gwal- 
lawg and Morgant, both mentioned by the 
Genealogist, also occur. The name of the river, 
Lleu, is also correct. The Northern Low (the 
ancient Lindis) and the Southern Low, which 
gives name to Lowick and Lowlinn, meet just 
before they creep into the ocean opposite to 
Holy Island. Llovan Llawdivro or Llawdino, 
after whom the song says there was pursuit, is 
recorded in the Triads, as the author of one of 
the three detested assassinations of the island 
of Britain, in killing Urien. 

The poems relating to Urien Reged in the 
Book of Taliessin, [also edited by Skene in 
‘The Four Ancient Books of Wales,’ a four- 
teenth-century MS.] generally end with ‘“ May 
I not be smiling, if [I praise not Urien,” or 
with some cnalion expression. He is repre- 
sented as having been elected Guledig or Leader 
in the Wars at Cattraeth, having most valiant 
children, and possessing “the most wide. 
spreading sword ” among the thirteen kings of 
the north. One of his Anglian enemies is 
termed Ulph. A great battle at Argoed Llwy- 
fain is stated to have been between Urien (and 
his son Owain) and Flamdwyn, and by the 
latter, who may or may not have been one of 
the kings of Bernicia, Owain was on some 
oceasion slain. ‘‘ The soul of Owain son of 
Urien.... The chief of Reged, the heavy 
sward conceals him.” — ... That some poems 
of this kind were in the mind of the Nennian 
Genealogist cannot well be doubted, and the 
Four Books may well convey much of the older 
matter in the altered garb of the period of 
transcription. ...The present writer does 
not wish to enlarge upon the localities men- 
tioned in the poems, or the boundaries of the 
kingdoms of their heroes.” 


This last sentence is prudent, for if, 
according to the Book of Taliessin, there were 
thirteen British kings in the north at that 
period, it must evidently be impossible to 
identify their kingdoms on the very scanty 
materials for doing so which survive. 


M. H. Dopps. 


DIRECTORS OF THE BANK OF ENG- 

sAND (clxxix. 140, 156, 176, 210, 229). 
—I am most grateful to those correspondents 
who have contributed additions to, and made 
amendments in, my list. I think, however, 
that H. R. E. R. in his note on Alexander 
Sheafe is mistaken in supposing that William 
Theed, junior, was ever Governor (or even 
Director) of the Bank. 

With regard to Mr. P. E. Jones’s note, 
Beaven’s dates are usually reliable, and I 
am not prepared to justify my variations 
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from the dates he gives for the Directors’ 
periods as Aldermen, but my dates for their 
services as Directors were compiled from 
official records and may be accepted as gen- 
erally accurate apart from the possibility of 
erroneous transcription. The difficulty of 
obtaining access to reference books at this 
time prevents me from re-checking the dates 
immediately. m 
Through the kindness of Mrs. Philippa 
Stephenson of Carlisle Mansions, London, I 
am able to supplement the notes on two of 
the Directors in my list which should read: 


147. James THEOBALD, Third son of Peter 
Theobald of Belvedere, Lambeth, timber 
merchant, by Elizabeth, d. of Thomas 
Gleane. Born 20 May 1688. Married 
(i) Elizabeth, d. of Jas. Whitchurch, a 
London merchant; (ii) Sarah, d. of 
Josiah Kingsman of Horndon-on-the- 
Hill, Essex. Died 20 Feb., 1759. 

Of Lambeth and of Waltham Place, 
Berks, 
Director 1743-56. 

167. Perer TuHEopaLp. Second son of Peter 
Theobald of Lambeth by Elizabeth, d. of 
Thomas Gleane. Baptized at Lambeth 
2 Mar., 1684. Married, in 1725, Eliza- 
beth, d. of John Middlemarch of Lam- 
beth. Died 29 Aug., 1778, aged ninety- 
four. 

A merchant of Lambeth, and after- 
wards of Kew. 
Director 1756-68. 


W. Marston Acres. 


E MUSICIANS’ COMPANY (clxxix. 

172).—A brief history of this Company 
is included in Dent’s ‘ Encyclopaedia of 
London,’ edited by William Kent, on pp. 
276-7. Fuller information could doubtless 
be obtained from the offices of the Company, 
1, New Court, Carey Street, London, W.C. 


W. Marston AcREs. 


XECUTIONS BY POISONS  (clxxix. 
208).—John Laurence, in his book en- 
titled ‘A History of Capital Punishment ’ 
(London, Sampson, Low and Marston) states 
that, in early Egypt and Assyria, criminals 
were often put to death by poison. This 
method of execution seems to have been prac- 
tised by other primitive peoples. 

C. J. 8. Thompson, in his well-known book, 
‘Poisons and Poisoners’ (London, Harold 
Shaylor) has on p. 23 and following a full 
account of the execution of Socrates by 
poison as related by Plato. According to 





Mr. Thompson the poison used by the 
Athenians for the execution of malefactors 
was the plant we know as Coniwm macu- 
latum, which grows in various parts of 
Greece and in the vicinity of Athens, and 
derives its qualification as maculatum from 
the spots on its stem. No other poisonous 
umbelliferous plant is to be found in Greece. 
This poison is termed xadveor by Xenophon 
in recording the execution of Theramenes, 
which took place forty years after the death 
of Socrates. The same word is used by 
Plutarch in describing the death of Phocion, 
317 B.c, 

Pliny and other Latin authors use the 
word Cicuta when alluding to this plant. 
Cicuta is described by Dioscorides in his 
‘ Materia Medica’ in terms which prove 
beyond doubt its identity with Conium 
maculatum. 

Neither in medieval nor in modern times 
has poisoning been used as a legal method 
of executing the death penalty, but it is 
worthy ef note that in the State of Nevada, 
in the United States, criminals are put out 
of existence by the introduction of gas into 
a lethal chamber. G. CATALANI 
‘ GLEMENTINE’ IN GREEK (clxxix. 

101, 213).—The version is that of the 
late Professor A. W. Mair of Edinburgh, and 
is printed in ‘ Poems by Alexander William 
Mair’ (Oliver and Boyd, 1929). 


J. L. Sroxes. 
Charterhouse, Godalming. 


HE KEYS OF THE BASTILLE (elxxix. 
8, 143, 197, 229).—I would like to thank 
Mr. Atrrep E. Hamitt for his note. He 
has not answered my actual enquiry, how- 
ever, for he has written of the two keys of the 
Bastille in America, on which I did not seek 
information. The ones I am interested in are 
the key of the Aubriot dungeon and the key 
of the Bastion tower (the Governor’s 
residence), 

There would appear to be at least four Bas- 
tille keys in America altogether, and as re- 
gards the two keys that Mr. Hamitt men- 
tions, a correspondent of mine informs me 
that, visiting the old world village of Alex- 
andria, Virginia, in June, 1937, he found the 
Masonic Lodge, No. 22 A F and A M, of 
which George Washington was the first Wor- 
shipful Master, and among other relics of 
the craft was shown a large key which, the 
Curator stated, was the kev of the front door 
of the Bastille, and was presented to the 
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Lodge on Feb. 21, 1825, by General Lafayette 
in person. The curator told my _ corre- 
spondent that a smaller key, also of the 
Bastille, was kept at Mount Vernon, the 
home of George Washington, on the Potomac 
River, a few miles further south. This my 
informant subsequently visited and was told 
that both keys had been presented by General 
Lafayette. These two keys, by virtue of their 
size, are jokingly referred to as the front and 
back door keys of the Bastille. But I have 
never been able to discover what right Lafay- 
ette imagined he had to let these keys go to 
America, since they were obviously the pro- 
perty of the French nation. 

In Moncure Conway’s ‘Life of Thomas 
Paine’ letters from that great thinker and 
philosopher to George Washington concerning 
the key of the Bastille appear, and a few 
quotations may be of interest. 

London, May 1, 1790. Sir,—Our very good 
friend the Marquis de la Fayette has entrusted 
to my care the Key of the Bastille, and a 
drawing handsomely framed representing the 
demolition of that detestable prison, as a 
present to your Excellency, of which his letter 
will more particularly inform. TI feel myself 
happy in being the person thro’ whom the 
Marquis has conveyed this early trophy of the 
spoils of despotism, and the first ripe fruits of 
American principles transplanted into Europe 
to his great master and patron. When he men- 
tioned to me the present he intended you, my 
heart leaped with joy. It is something so truly 
in character that no remarks can illustrate it, 
and is more happily expressive of his remem- 
brance of his American friends than any 
letters can convey. That the principles of 
America opened the Bastille is not to be 
doubted, and therefore the Key comes to the 
right place....tI should rejoice to be the 
direct bearer of the Marquis’s present to your 
Excellency, but I doubt I shall not be able to 
see my much-loved America till next spring. 
I shall therefore send it by some American 
vessel to New York. I have permitted no 
drawing to be taken here, tho’ it has been often 
requested, as I think there is a propriety that 
it should first be presented. But Mr. West 
wishes Mr, Trumbull to make a painting of 
the presentation of the Key to you. 

London, May 31, 1790. Mr. Rutledge takes 
his passage on the Packet, and I have com- 
mitted to his care that trophie of liberty which 
I know it will give you pleasure to receive. 

Washington received the key at New York, 
along with this last letter, and on Aug. 10, 
1790, acknowledges Paine’s ‘‘ agreeable 
letters.”’ 

In Lossing’s ‘Field Book of the Revolu- 
tion,’ published by Harper Brothers in New 
York in 1852, when the ‘‘ celebrated Mr. 
Hobbs ’’ (‘‘ the Yankee ’’) picked some of the 





best locks in the Great Exhibition in Hyde 
Park, there is an illustration of the key of 
the Bastille and the following description: 

In the great hall, or passage [at Mount 
Vernon, General Washington’s home], in a 
glass case of prismatic form, hung the key of 
the Bastille, and near it was an engraved view 
of the demolition of that renowned prison. 

It is much to be regretted that the Bastille 
is not now available for the members of the 
Pétain régime. And in a footnote: 

The key retains its ancient position at 
Mount Vernon. It is of wrought iron seven 
inches long. 

Donatp Date. 


‘WHE OXFORD BOOK OF CHRISTIAN 

VERSE’ (clxxix. 187), — Milton’s 
prosody has been treated by Robert Bridges 
in a book which deserves study. Inversion 
of the foot, a trochee for an iamb, to use the 
old terms in a modern sense, is rare in the 
second place, but Bridges quotes five 
examples from ‘ Paradise Lost,’ the metre 
of which is much less free than that of 
‘Paradise Regained.’ As to ‘“‘ the bottom- 
less deep,’’ the inversion here is in the fourth 
foot, and again Bridges gives five examples. 
Lowell, like your correspondent, was so much 
offended by ‘‘ Burnt after them to the bottom. 
less pit’’ that he wanted to make a mono 
syllable of ‘‘ bottom ’’ and insert ‘‘ down” 
before ‘‘ to the.’? But the same rhythm is 
found in ‘P.R.’ ii. 171, ‘‘ And made him 
bow, to the gods of his wives,’’ and again, 180, 
‘* Cast wanton eyes on the daughters of men,” 
iv. 288, ‘‘ Light from above, from the Foun- 
tain of Life.’ Hisernicvs. 
” XALTRE” (clxxvii. 475, clxxix. 214). 

—The “‘ latine Alteres ’’? quoted by your 
correspondent would be more easily recognised 
as halteres, thus described by Rich: ‘‘ Heavy 
weights of stone or lead, like our dumbbells, 
intended to increase the muscular exertion 
of gymnastic exercises, being held in each 
hand whilst running, leaping, dancing, etc.” 
As they were not thrown, the connection with 
‘‘ exaltre’’ is very dubious. 

HIBERNICUS. 


[HE LAIRD OF GILNOCKIE (clxxix. 
210).—This was probably 


Johnnie Armstrong of Gilnockie, a brother 
of the laird of Mangerton, chief of the name, 
whose place of residence was at the Hollows. 
Johnnie and all his retinue were condemn 
and hanged upon growing trees at a place 
called Carlenrig Chapel, about 10 miles above 
Hawick, on the high road to Langholm, by 
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James V.; also William Armstrong, called Will 
of Kinmont, a descendant of Gilnockie; and 
Hector Armstrong, Harelaw,—whose exploits 
on the borders are well known. (‘ Stat. Acct. 
of Dumfriesshire: 1841.’ p, 488.) 

See also the ‘ D.N.B.’_ Gilnockie is in the 
parish of Canonbie in Dumfriesshire. 


Hucu S. GLapDsTone. 


This is a fanciful name for Scott’s elder 
son Walter, as Lockhart’s standard bio- 
graphy of Scott shows. In chapt. vii., 
1809-10, a letter is included which says that 
“the Laird is. just gone to the High 
School. . .’’ A footnote explains the name: 

Young Walter Scott was called Gilnockie, the 
Laird of Gilnockie, or simply the Laird, in 
consequence of his childish admiration for 
Johnnie Armstrong, whose ruined tower is still 
extant at Gilnockie on the Esk, nearly opposite 
Netherby. W. 8. J. 


PATCHWORK (clxxix. 209).—Coverlets of 
this nature were, and still are, common 
in rural districts. From the mid-nineteenth 
century it was a popular industry for invalids 
and others, who possessed the needful time 
and patience. Nor was the art confined to 
women. In his youth my father spent hun- 
dreds of hours in collecting fabric remnants, 
and stitching them into an elaborate coloured 
quilt. Unfortunately if silk ‘and cotton 
materials are combined, the weaker silk wears 
out first, and the quilt breaks into holes from 
daily use. The coverlets are therefore, 
imprimis, only as strong as their weakest 
links, 

I have seen examples shaped in attractive 
colour designs, particularly those done by an 
aged Stratford-on-Avon lady, for charity, 
and she still practises the art. The fashion 
has lasted already for about a century, but 
in these impatient, restless days of cars and 
jazz, the work is now rarely seen in progress. 


Wm. Jaccarp. 


j PocKET GLASS ” (clxxix. 209).—This 

term is not confined to pocket micro- 
scopes. Small field glasses, reading glasses, 
and even monocles, come under that heading. 
Women’s vanity bags now invariably include 
a pocket mirror, though hitherto I have not 
seen the term ‘‘ pocket glass ’’ applied to this 
toilet article. 

In former days it was, and still is, in 
temoter parts, a common custom for those 
who live by, or on, the sea, to carry a small 
pocket telescope, for identifying distant craft, 
or flags, and indeed any floating object, or 





flotsam, entailing distant vision. 
guards usually carry one. 
passengers on my last cruise carried such 
pocket glasses, which proved most useful 
when the ship passed along near land. 

Old sailors call the pocket telescope a 
““spying-glass’’ or ‘‘ spy-glass.’’ In 1840 
Captain Marryat wrote in ‘Poor Jack’ 
(chapt. xxi.), ‘a telescope, or spy-glass, as 
sailors generally call them.’’ The ‘ N.E.D.’ 
quotes ‘‘ spy-glass: a telescope or field glass,”’ 
giving references from 1682 onwards, and 
adds that these usages, ‘‘ Spying-glass & 
Spy-glass,’”’ are now rare (see letter S, 
p. 719). The name “ pocket-glass’’ appears 
to be unknown to the ‘ N.E.D.’ 


Wm. JAGGArRD. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED BY SUBSCRIP- 

TION (clxxix. 209).—One of the earliest 
books sold by this mode was the polyglot dic- 
tionary by John Minsheu, entitled ‘‘ Ductor 
in linguas: Guide into the tongues. . . 1617,” 
folio. Reprinted in 1625, 1626, 1627. 

This lexicon is also among the first (if 
not the actual pioneer) to print the names 
of subscribers, a list which included the 
names of famous bookmen. 

Minsheu, apparently a foreigner, perhaps 
of Italian or Spanish origin, taught lan- 
guages in London. His laborious folio con- 
tains equivalents in eleven different tongues. 
He relates how he was compelled to produce 
this expensive folio by this means, being 
unable personally to pay for the printing; 


Coast- 
Two fellow 


’ 


while no publisher would shoulder the risk. 
But the fact that the book attained four edi- 
tions within ten years bespeaks its. value, 
popularity, and usefulness. 

Minsheu had previously issued a Spanish 
dictionary and grammar in 1599, which he 
enlarged. and edited from the original work 
of Richard Perceval. Very little is known 
about Minsheu. 

It seems highly unlikely that subscription 
purchase was ever in vogue ere Europe saw 
any printing. Such a system only became 
useful when machinery multiplied copies of 
a book. In earlier days a buyer would give 
an order to a copyist for a given manuscript, 
and the scribe would be fully employed at his 
lengthy task, without having to hunt for 
buyers. 

Wm. Jaccarp. 


NUSUAL CHRISTIAN NAMES 


(clxxviii. 387, 429; clxxix. 52, 214).— 
Yitzchaki is simply the Latin genitive (as 
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well as the Hebrew affiliative) form of the 
Hebrew Yitzchak, or Isaac. The form was 
familiarised in Gentile circles since the 
medieval Franco-Jewish Biblical commentator 
Rashi (Rabbi Solomon ben Isaac), the ninth 
centenary of whose death is being celebrated 
this year, was often referred to in the con- 
temporary Latin versions as R. Shelomo 
Yitzchaki, 
Cecrt Ror. 
1 Garford Road, Oxford. 


OST FEATURES OF LONDON: 
FORGES (clxxix. 188).—Walter le Brun 
had a forge by Milford Lane in 19 Henry III, 
renting annually six horseshoes; his land 
passed into the possession of the City of 
London, who still pay the quit-rent of ‘‘ six 
horse-shoes and sixty-one nails, good num- 
ber,’”’ see Bell (W. A. G.), ‘ Fleet Street in 
Seven Centuries,’ 1912, pp. 94-95; Buckton 
(T. J.), ‘ Horse-shoes and Nails Paid into 
the Exchequer,’ ‘ N. and Q.,’ 4 S. vi (1870), 
133, and Gomme (G. Lawrence), ‘ Ancient 
Horse-shoes and Hob-nails,’ ‘N. and Q.,’ 5 
S. x (1878), 406. 

Near here in Tweezers Alley, between 
Water Lane and Milford Lane, was the shoe- 
ing-forge of W. H. Smith and Son, on the 
site of the stables of Arundel House, see 
‘Shoeing Forge Off the Strand,’ The Times, 
10 Sept., 1932. See also ‘N. and Q.,’ clxiii. 
223, 262. 


J. ARDAGH. 


ALCIC: SEALS IN THE BLACK SEA 
(clxxix. 187).—As no member of the 
Pinnipedia is known to be a native of the 
Black Sea, I think your correspondent is 
justified in assuming that the seals seen by 
him were introduced either by accident or 
design by King Ferdinand of Bulgaria—who 
is a very keen naturalist—of whatever species 
they may be. In the Caspian and Aral Seas 
occurs the Phoca caspica, but as these two 
inland seas are only semi-saline, and in Lake 
Baikal is found Phoca siberica where the 
water is entirely fresh, it is hardly likely that 
the individuals seen in the Black Sea belong 
to either species on account of its salinity. 
It is a mystery, by the way, how these two 
forms penetrated to the inland seas men- 
tioned, so remote as they are from the Arctic 
or Atlantie Oceans. They are most likely to 
be specimens of the Common Seal (Phoca 
vitulina) which occurs in the latter as far 

south as the Mediterranean. 

Witt1am Harcovurt-Batu. 
Plymouth. 





LUE FLOWERS (clxxix. 29, 154).—The 
remark by a correspondent at ante p. 155 
concerning the flowering shrub, Hydrangea 
hortensis, requires qualification. In 
natural wild state the usual colour of this 
handsome species is a beautiful mauve 
though pink specimens may occasionally be 
seen, and, in one locality in the Chumbi 
valley in Tibet, which I visited, they were 
all pure white. It belongs to the Himalo- 
Chinese Flora, and in the South-Eastern 
Himalaya is found at altitudes of from 


| 6,000 to 12,000 ft. above sea-level; at the 


lower levels, often attaining a_height of 
20 ft., though dwindling at its highest limits 
to a mere bush of about 4 ft. In the mild, 
humid climate of South Devon and Com- 
wall it flourishes exceedingly well, but unfor- 
tunately soon loses its mauve-coloured petals 
in favour of pink (of a more or less washed-out 
appearance), often indeed merging into green 
or yellowish-green, though the mauve can be 
restored by the application of a solution of 
iron to the roots, as mentioned by your 
correspondent, 

The beautiful blue poppies belonging to the 
genus Meconopsis, of which there are many 
species, as also referred to by him, likewise 
belong to the rich Himalo-Chinese flora. 


Wittram Harcovurt-Batu. 


“T OOPHOLE FOR CRITICISM” 
(clxxix. 210).—This use of ‘‘ loophole” 
is independent of the use in fortification and 
may be a different word adapted from Dutch 
loopgat, where the first element is from 
loopen, to run. EGwW 


MERSON: DERIVATION OF NAME 
(clxxix. 210).—Bardsley, ‘ Dictionary of 
English and Welsh Surnames,’ gives thir 
teenth-century examples of this surname, 
spelt variously Emryson, Emeryson, Emer 
son, which make it clear that it is ‘‘son of 
Emery.’’ Emery or Amery was a common 
medieval Christian name, being the English 
form of Amalric. E. G. W. 


RAlway AUTHORS (celxxvii, 368, 428; 
elxxviii. 34; clxxix. 176).—In addition to 
those previously given, the following names 
are submitted: (1) Thomas Phillips, Car 


marthen, 1860-1934, ticket-collector. Pub 
lished his book of Railway Humour in Welsh, 
(2) John Davies, a native of Abergele, N. 
Wales; died 1940. He worked in a railway 
office at Bridgewater. In 1939 he published 
in Welsh a research work, ‘ Life and Work 
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of Moses Williams, 1685-1742.’ (3) David 
Price (Ap Ionawr) was a signalman at 
Llansamlet. 
at Welsh eisteddfodau and edited a poet’s 
column in Cwrs y Byd. 

Joun Evans. 
Felindre. 


ONDON WILD FLOWERS: THE ROSE- 
BAY, WILLOW-HERB (clxxix. 44, 
122).—The recent notes anent this exquisite, 
greatly delighted me. A fine specimen, a 
memory to me, I saw in a farm hedge at 
Trelleck Grange, between Monmouth and 
Chepstow. 

Incidentally, in the current British Medi- 
cal Journal is an advertisement with an 
illustration of a Colliery and Rosebay—the 
contrast !—in which it is stated, ‘‘ Rosebay, 
when found growing in the vicinity of coal- 
mines, is a flower unsullied by the dust- 
polluted atmosphere. Nature in her mys- 
terious way has rendered this flower immune 
from blemishes of dust !’’ Mirabile Dictu ! 


PHILANTHOIST. 


AVERLEY (clxxix. 99, 211).—From 
Carlisle’s ‘ Topographical Dictionary ’ 
(1808) : 


Waverley, in the hund. of Farnham, Co. of 
Surrey: is Extra-Parochial. The Resident 
Population of this Liberty, in 1801, was 40. The 
money raised by the Parish Rates, in 1803, was 
£104. 8. 0 at 9s in the Pound. It is 2m. S.B 
b. E from Farnham. 

“William Giffard, Bishop of Winchester, 
founded here a.p, 1128, not far from his Epis- 
copal Seat at Farnham, the first House which 
the Monks of the Cistercian Order had in 
England. This Abbey was dedicated to the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, had in it about the Time 
of the Dissolution, thirteen Religious, and was 
endowed with £174 . 8 . 3 ob. per ann Clare: 
£196 ; 13. 11 in toto. It was granted, with all 
the Estates belonging thereunto, to Sir William 
ee iam 280 Henry VIII. Tanner’s Not. 
Mon. 


Jo. 2: ME. 


OURCE OF QUOTATION WANTED 

(clxxix. 210).—(1) “In fancy ripe, in reason 

rotten.” See Izaak Walton, ‘'The Compleat 
Angler,’ The Third Day :— 

“That smooth song which was made by Kit 
Marlow, now at least fifty years ago; and the 
milk-maid’s mother sung an answer to it, 
which was made by Sir Walter Raleigh, in his 
younger days. 

“Thy gowns, thy shoes, thy beds of roses, 

hy cap, thy kirtle, and thy posies, 

Soon break, soon wither, soon forgotten, 

In folly ripe, in reason rotten.” 


M. H. Donps. 


He won many chairs for poems 





(The Library. 


The Year’s Work in English Studies. Vol. 
xix, 1938. Edited for the English Associa- 
tion by Frederick S. Boas. (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 10s. 6d.). 


WORK of 1938 already begins to look a little 

antiquated. Nevertheless, these essays 
have good material to discuss, and much of 
what is said will undoubtedly preserve rele- 
vance even after the war. Professor Ifor 
Evans, who deals with General Works in 
Literary History and Criticism, had three or 
four books of great interest to deal with: 
Herbert Read’s ‘Collected Essays’; R. 
Warwick Bond’s ‘ Studia Otiosa’; Edmund 
Wilson’s ‘The Triple Thinkers,’ and the 
‘ Essays Historical and Literary’ of Sir 
Charles Firth. Professor Evans’s criticism 
on criticism tends to be corrective of extrava- 
gance but is fair and sympathetic. The Gen- 
eral Works in Philology have fallen to Mrs. 
Marjorie Daunt, who begins by saying that 
with every year that passes the interest of 
this section seems to be more and more in the 
language of the present day, and especially 
in the spoken language. In Old English, 
Professor C. L. Wrenn’s field, many good 
pieces of work fall under review, one of the 
most notable being a new edition of the text 
of ‘Brunanburh,’ by A. Campbell. Miss 
Dorothy Everett, in the first essay on Middle 
English, which is devoted to Chaucer, 
examines a large number of pieces, chiefly 
from periodicals, which add something to 
understanding of Chaucer though they do not 
include any work of very notable importance. 
Miss Gladys D. Willcock, on Middle English 
before and after Chaucer, has, again, a col- 
lection of little more than minor studies to 
describe; many of these are interesting, par- 
ticularly, we thought, those on ‘ Piers Plow- 
man.’ Dr. Boas himself writes about work 
on the Renaissance; most of this, too, has 
appeared in periodicals, so that this resumé 
should be uncommonly useful for reference. 
Miss Elizabeth R. Payne’s edition of ‘ Sapi- 
entia Solomonis’ 1s perhaps the most inter- 
esting of the books which appear here. Dr. 
Boas discusses also The Elizabethan Drama, 
in which the outstanding production of the 
year was vol. vi. of the Oxford ‘ Ben Jonson’ 
concluding the plays—the five last of these 
appear the volume. Shakespeare was allotted 
to Professor Allardyce Nicoll; this year falls 
the publication of the late Edgar I. Fripp’s 
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book, ‘ Shakespeare, Man and Artist,’ and of 
the late Olivier Baker’s ‘In Shakespeare’s 
Warwickshire and the Unnown Years ’—both 
books taking their worth from the writer’s 
close acquaintance with the minutiae of 
Elizabethan life in general and life in War- 
wickshire in particular. The Poetry and 
Prose of the Later Tudor Period and the 
Earlier Stuart Age and Commonwealth 
engage respectively Dr. A. K. MclIlwraith 
and Professor L. C. Martin. David Mathew’s 
‘The Jacobean Age’ was the best work — 
amid a good number of useful studies—on 
the earlier period ; in the latter, which is also 
illustrated by much good writing on detail, 
the concluding volume of the Columbia 
‘ Milton ’ would seem to claim the first place. 
Pepys (chiefly by reason of the third volume 
of Mr. Arthur Bryant’s Life—‘ The Saviour 
of the Navy’) is the principal figure in Dr. 
F. E. Budd’s summary of work on the Restor- 
ation period. To 1938 belongs also Mr. E. §. 
de Beer’s edition of Evelyn’s Londinwm Redi- 
vivum. The Eighteenth Century came off 
pretty well in 1938 with Geoffrey Tillotson’s 
book ‘On the Poetry of Pope’ and R. K. 
Root’s ‘The Poetical Career of Alexander 
Pope’; with Fredk. A. Pottle’s ‘ Boswell 
and the Girl from Botany Bay’; as well as 
J. Wesley Bready’s ‘England Before and 
After Wesley ’ and a book of permanent value 
for scholars by the Franciscan M. Piette, 
Professor of History at Brussels: ‘ John Wes- 
ley in the Evolution of Protestantism.’ Con- 
cerning these, and concerning a great many 
other good books and papers, Professor Edith 
Morley is our guide. Miss Dorothy Mar- 
garet Stuart in the first of the essays on ‘ The 
Nineteenth Century and After,’ shows that 
the year produced a good deal of miscel- 
laneous investigation into the lives and liter- 
ary affinities of many principal authors. Dr. 
Routh contributes a stimulating second essay 
on this period; and Mr. John Southgate that 
on ‘ Bibliographica.’ 


BooKSELLER’S CATALOGUE. 


We found Messrs. Bowrs anp Bowes’ 
Catalogue No. 493, which they sent us from 
Cambridge the other day, an uncommonly 
interesting set of books. They are, we are 
told, taken mainly from a library formed in 
the eighteenth century. The chief prize we 
esteem a fifteenth-century MS. on vellum of 
that first of English hunting-books, ‘ The 





Master of Game.’ This appears to be | 
twentieth known MS. of the work, hithert 
unrecorded, It lacks the first leaf, but is oth 
wise complete. Rubricated chapter-heading 
and illuminated initials place it with a sm 
group of the known MSS., some of which ap 
incomplete and also on paper. The price@ 
this MS. is £200. Then there is a copy @ 
the rare first edition of Parts I and II 
Shelton’s translation of ‘Don Quixote’ & 
two volumes uniform in size and (eighteen 
century) binding. Some minor repairs § 
margins have been executed by Riviere am 
the copy as a whole is described as ‘‘ very fin 
clean and crisp.”” £500 is the price asked 
it. There are a great many good items with 
reach of but moderately well filled punse 
and we take nine or ten of them—all first ¢ 
tions. Thus here are Beaumarchaij 
‘ Mariage de Figaro’ (£10 10s.); Boydell! 
‘History of the River Thames’ (1794 
£30); the first collected edition of Dryden 
Comedies, Tragedies and Operas (1701; 
10s.); Fielding’s ‘ Journal of a Voyage” 
Lisbon ’ (1755: £5 5s.) ; the first collected ¢ 
tion of Spenser’s Works (1611: £15) ; 34 wa 
umes of ‘ State Trials ’ (1816-1828: £10 10s, 
the ‘ Nieuwe Atlas, dat is Beschryving ¥ 
alle Landen,’ by J. and W. F. BI 
(1642-48 : £90) ; Sowerby’s ‘ English Botany 
36 vols. in 35 (1790-1814: £12 12s.) and ‘ Gu 
liver’s Travels’ (1726: £8 8s.). Mentio 
must also be made of the large number ¢ 
Miscellanies and of editions of plays whit 
are here described. "4 


CoRRIGENDUM. ; 

At ante p. 219 col. 2, in the first of the pam 
lels adduced from the works of Mr. Syxgs, 
regret that a line from the poem of Du B 
has been inserted in place of the second par 
line. For “Toy donq qui seul cognois to 
choses” read Tio ravish all thy beating ve 
with joy, 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Approvep ‘Queries’ are inserted free 
charge. Contributors are requested always 
give their names and addresses, for the im! 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily f 
publication. 4 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to! 
article which has already appeared, col 
pondents are requested to give within p 
theses—immediately after the exact headimj 
the numbers of the series volume and 
* —_ the contribution in question is 
ound, 
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